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From the Boston Courier. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE MA SSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This Society held its annual exhibition of fruits 
and flowers during the past week. The display of 
flowers and fruit was splendid beyond description, 
and did justice to the skill and enterprise of the 
amateur cultivators and practical gardeners, who 
contributed so liberally of their bounties to the 
decoration of the room. The dahlias were superi- 
or to those of any previous year; many of the new 
varieties being almost perfection itself. The show 
of double German asters, and verbenas, was also 
quite attractive. The pot plants were from vari- 
ous collections, and were all good. Among oth- 
ers, there were good specimens of the Rhodochiton 
volubile, Brunsvigia falcata, and Banksia ericifolia. 
The fruit was beautiful and in the greatest abun- 
dance, and the contributors so numerous as to ren- 
der it impossible to designate them here. 

Of the decorations of the room, it can only be 
said, they were, as usual, excellent and in good 
taste. The whole was under the direction of Mr 
Walker, aided by sub-committees. The exhibi- 
tion was very well attended, and realized the ex- 
pectations of the Society’s friends; though the 
weather was unfavorable on the last day, still the 
public continued to crowd in till the very close at 
nine o’clock in the evening. 

On Friday, the members celebrated the anniver- 
sary by a dinner at Concert Hal]. The hall was 
beautifully decorated with some of the magnificent 
flowers that liad been exhibited at the Society’s 
rooms, and the tables were richly laden with the 
fruits contributed by the members. 

About one hundred and twenty members of the 
Society, with a number of guests, (among whom 
were President Quincy, of Harvard University,— 
Levi Lincoln, President ef the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society,—Gen. Dearborn, first President 
of the Horticultural Society,—Mr Grattan, the 
British Consul,—Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, 
and several other clergymen,—Messrs. Samuel 
Appleton, R. G. Shaw, and others, not now recol- 
lected,) sat down to dinner about four o’clock. The 
fruits which furnished the dessert, were most boun- 
tifuily supplied by the liberality of many of the 
members of the Society. The President, D. Hag- 
gerston, S. Pond, A. McLennan, F. W. Macondry, 
S. Downer, O. Johnson, E. M. Richards, S. Sweet- 
ser, P. B. & C. M. Hovey, W.H. Cowan, and B. 
V. French, were the principal contributors; and a 
more rich repast was never set before the Society. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Esq., President of the Society, 
presided at the head of the table. Mesers. Jona- 
than Winship, Benjamin V. French, and Cheever 
Newhall acted as vice-presidents. A blessing was 
invoked by the Rev. Dr. Codman. After the cloth 
was removed, the following regular toasts were 
announced from the Chair, the intervals between 
being enlivened by music from a band engaged for 
the occasion: 


blood of thousands of patriotic hearts, now waves 
its branches over millions of freemen. 

%. Good Old Massachusetts—Always in the 
field, where there is sny good work to accomplish : 


what she undertakes, she does twell—the fruits of | 


her excellent institutions have been liberally dis- 
tributed among her sister States, and she has yet 
enough left to garnish her own table. 

3. The City of Boston—With her industrious 
and enterprizing population—her schools and her 
churehes—her noble harbor—her ships on every 
sea—her Jron Roads, East, West, North and South 
—how glorious is her prospect for the future. 

4, Horticulture—The art which strews our paths 
with roses, loads cur tables with Iuxuries, and 
crowns our labors with the rich fruits of content- 
ment and happiness. 

5. Intellectual Cultivation—That mighty agent 
to which every science is indebted for its most won- 
derful improvements. Its importance to the horti- 
culturist may be estimated by tlie valuable labors 
of Knight and Van Mons. 

6. Capital Stocks—The stocks most wanted and 
gure to yield the largest dividends are Fruit Sfocks. 

7. English Florists and American Amateurs— 
The first have furnished us with superior varieties 
of fruits and flowers—the latter now reciprocate 
their favors, and return them productions equaling 
their own, 

8. The increase of glass structures for Horticul- 
ture—They perpetuate Spring, Suinmer and Au- 
tuinn—they spangle the whole year with flowers, 

9. Practical Cultivators—-Physiologists may 
study the causes of vegetation, and chemists may 
analyze soils and manurege—but the skill of the 
practical man is required to test the value of their 
speculations. 

10. Horticultural Pursuits—Inexhaustible sour- 
ces of study and delight—rewarding all who par- 
ticipate in them with the enjoyment of health and 
strength, and the luxurious induigence of nature’s 
choicest gifts. 

11. The memory of three distinguished patrons 
of Horticulture—John Lowell, Jesse Buel, and 
Thomas Green Fessenden. “They rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.” 

12. The Clergy—Always sowing the good seed 
—may they at the ingathering be rewarded with 
an abundant harvest. 

13. Woman— 


‘* A seedling sprung from Adam's side, 
A most celestial shoot, 

Becaine of Paradise the pride, 
And bore a world of fruit.” 


After the delivery of these toasts, Mr Witper, 
the President, made a very neat and appropriate 
address, substantially as follows :— 


GENTLEMEN,—It is rather my duty to solicit re- 
marks from you, than to offer them myself, but I 
cannot refrain from briefly adverting to the present 
flourishing condition of the Massachusetts Horti- 





cultural Society, and to the success that has at- 


It was formed in February, 1829, and held its 
\first Anniversary and Exhibition of Fruits and 

Flowers in September of the same year, and we 
rejoice to number among its members on this oc- 
casion, some who were its founders and progeni- 
tors, and to whom we now most cheerfully accord 
a debt of gratitude for the benevolent motives that 
prompted them to its formation. 

Its object was to promote, improve and dissemi- 

‘nate a love fur the science of Horticulture, to cor- 
rect and simplify the confusion which then existed 
in the nomenclature of fruits, and by a liberal be- 

'stowment of premiums, to excite the emulation and 
to cuncentrate the individual skill of its members, 
to bring to notice such native and foreigh fruits 

and flowers as should be deemed truly valuable or 
| worthy of cultivation. 

| How well this has been accomplished, will be 

‘seen by taking a retrospect. At the time of its 
origin there were but a limited number of fruits of 

‘acknowledged excellence to be seen in our mark- 

‘ets, and althouvh many of the new and popular va- 

_rieties had been previously introduced into the gar- 
'dens of the opulent, they had not generally heen 
disseminated or proved, while at the present time 

| there are members of this Society who have exhi- 
bited during the year, forty, fifty, and at the pre. 
sent exhibition, a single member, R. Manning, Esq,, 
| has placed on our tables 12) varieties of the Pear; 

‘and the same worthy and persevering individual 

|has also proved and fruited in his own grounds 
jhearly 300 varieties of this fruit, 63 of which are 

Supposed to be of American origin; and 185 Ap- 
ples, 80 of which are of American origin, I might 
notice a comparative increase in other fruits, but 

|what has been stated is sufficient to give some 
idea of what has been accomplished, 

| A similar advancement has also taken place in 

| the introduction of choice and rare plants, and the 
Dahlia, which thirteen years since was but little 
known with us, has become so popular and so in- 

‘creased in the number of its varietics, as not only 

‘to require a grand gala day to be set apart for its 
exhibition, but the whole of the Society’s rooms 
for a fair display of its beauties. 

Other conspicuous flowers have increased in 
corresponding ratio—the Rose, the Tulip, the Ca- 
mellia—and although I am now speaking of the 
science in this country, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to state that so great has been the augmenta- 
tion of varieties of popular flowers, there are indi- 
vidual or amateur collections in Europe consisting 
of more than 500 varieties of the Tulip, 600 varie- 
ties of the Camellia, and more than 1800 varieties 
of the far-famed Rose. 

Of the financial resources of the Society, I can 
speak in the most gratifying terms, having com- 
'menced without a dollar in its treasury, and being 
now better endowed in this respect than any other 
Horticultural Society we are acquainted with, and 
entirely free from any pecuniary embarrassment. 

Horticulture, until recently, has not kept pace 
with other pursuits, but it is now waking up with 
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| 


renewed Societies are forming in vad, 
} 


The following toasts were then given :— | 
populous towns and cities, and Chemistry and Bota-| The Governor of Massachusetts—The enlight- | 
ny, so intimately connected with the science, have ened statesman—the practical farmer—and the | 
of late come in with a new stimulus to propel for- | honest man. | 
ward its advancement. | The Mayor of the City of Boston—Honest, in- | 
Horticultural periodicals and papers have in- | telligent, and persevering—his character is a sure | 
creased among us, and did time permit, T might | guaranty that the peace of our community will be 
notice them as being honorable to their conductors | preserved, education promoted, and all the interests | 
and highly useful to the community, in the dissemi- | of our thriving city be fostered and protected, 
nation of the science. The Judiciary—A strong wall and high hedge | 
Within a few years a decided improvement has for the protection of virtue and good order—may | 
taken place in the laying out, ornamenting, and | they root up and head down vice, until it shall i 
keeping of the gardens and grounds of the metro- | only bear no fruit, but the very root shall be de- 


energy. 


which utters what tears and sighs cannot express. 
In it the Spaniard, the Turk, the Greek, would 
find a suitable Janguage in which to express him- 
self. He concluded by proposing — 


The Gardens and Green-Houses of Massachu- 
setts. 


The next toast was— 
The Queen of England and her Royal Consort— 
An illustrious example of Crown grafling. 


Sir Joun Catpwext, who was present as a guest, 
said, that being unaccustomed to speaking, he 
would merely remark, that he had no doubt the 





F | 
polis and vicinity, and we can now boastof nol a) 


few residences that are in this respect highly credi- | 


stroyed, 
Harvard University—No hot bed—buta Conser- 


Royal pair would furnish an abundance of little 
ones, which would adorn and decorate the’ English 


| 


table to their owners—and of one in particular— _§ vatory of the first order, where scions of old stocks annals. 


thanks to its wealthy proprietor, whose plans have 
been projected and carried out on so extensive and | 
princely a scale, that his establishment will, ere | 
long, not suffer by a comparison with some of the | 
oldest and best kept gardens of Europe. | 

So universal is the-love for these pursuits, at | 
the present day, that a want of taste for them is | 


seldom to be seen—and never before has there feelings of admiration, wonder and delight; of 


been such a demand for proved and choice varie- | 
ties of fruit trees or for ornamental and beautiful | 
plants. 


are rooted, grounded, and brought forward to make 
good the strip and waste of time. 


President Quincy then rose, and said he was 
told that it was expected he should say something. 
But after the very splendid exhibition of the last 
three days, he felt that he could not do justice to 
the feelings which had been excited. They were 
honor, respect, and gratitude to those who had fur- 
nished these bounties. Our duty was to encour- 


The Union of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies—May their connexion be so intimate as 
to produce a numerous offspring of taste, beauty 
and usefulness. 


Hon. Levi Lrncoun, the Collector, who is Pre- 
sident of the Worcester County Agricultural So- 
ciety, and a member of the Horticultural Society, 
being called on, said he did not think it fair to call 
upon him at all. Besides, in consequence of his 





/age, stimulate, reward and support the spirit and | Official station, he was not allowed to speak at all, 


The increased contributions of fruits and flowers, jenterprize which had produced them. Sir, what and he did not know that the Horticultural meet- 


and the crowd of visitors to be seen at our weekly 
exhibitions, are sufficient evidence of the awaken- 
ed and general interest felt by all classes of the 
community on the subject. But, gentlemen, I am 
trespassing on your time, and I will only detain 
you a moment longer. 

One word, then, as to its influences on the mind. 
This science is elevated and refining, opening a 
wide field of research to the naturalist and man of 
study. lis pleasures are rational and enduring. 
Its influences on both body and mind are refresh- 
ing and invigorating. Its labor invites to the oc- 
cupation of all our Jeisure hours, and is the labor 
of contentment and innocence. 

When the mind is oppressed with the cares and 
perplexities of a business life, or when worn down 
with sorrow and fatigue, what so likely to restore 
it to its wonted vigor as a stroll to the garden, ora 
visit to the green-house. 

And as a source of intellectual communion in 
the contemplation of its objects, in all their varied 
forms and beauty, what so well adapted to chasten 
and tranquilize the feelings, and to lead the imagi- 
nation from “ Nature up to Nature’s God.” 





Let us then, gentlemen, take encouragement 
from the success that has already attended our la- 
bors, and although we may not realize all our ex- 
pectations, let us remember the words of the la- 
mented Sir T. A. Knight, late President of the 
London Horticultural Society :—says he, ‘I have 
persevered, and I will persevere while I have pow- 
er.” And adopting this as our motto, let us go 
forward with strengthened assurance ef success, 
and let us hail the time when its beneficial influ- 
ence shall be extended from one end of our land 
to the other, and our whole country become a fruit- 
ful garden. When, in the language of another— 





* Blossoms and fruits and flowers together rise, 
And the whole world in rich profusion lies.”’ 


The President concluded by offering the follow- 
ing sentiment — 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society—lIts 
birthday opened a new era in the Horticulture of 
New England. 





have we seen? The very barriers of climate re- 
moved—Nature improved! The fruits of every 


country were now contributing to our comfort. 


These, he said, were the triumphs of Horticulture 
—an employment more honorable than war—more 
unalloyed than politics. 


Honor, gratitude, support to the taste, enter- 
prize and spirit, which improve nature, and supply 
products to our country which her climate denies. 

A sentiment complimentary to the clergy was 
responded to by Rev. Dr. Codman, who said he 
could not forbear to express his gratitude for this 
token of respect paid to the clergy. He wished 
every Pastor had as good a parishioner as_ he hac 
in the President of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society. He proposed— 


The primeval employment of Man—* To dress | 


the garden, and keep it.” 
The next sentiment was— 
The Rose—While we acknowledge her as 
Queen at the Court of Flora, we are happy to re- 
cognize among our guests the distinguished repre- 
sentative of that Queen, whose kingdom have 
adopted in the Rose their floral emblem. 


Mr Grattan, the British Consul, rose and said, 
that among the many means of enjoyment afforded 
him at this time, none struck him with so much 
gratitude as that he was spared from making a 
flowery speech, for the ornaments were abundantly 
provided, and therefore the homeliest words would 
do, Who could compete by the flowers of rheto- 
ric with the flowers here exhibited ? He said the 
President did but justice in his remarks upon horti- 
cultural taste. We ere often prone to underrate 
the Horticulturist. His labors are not of a solitary 
nature. They inspire him with a love of the coun- 
try. The lover goes to the garden forthe em- 
blems of his beloved, and he there furnishes him- 
self with the representatives of her beauty. The 
gardener ought to think there is a real charm in 
every thing around him. This day, said he, has 
discovered a new beauty tome. Never have I 
witnessed such 9 display of the beauties of horti- 
cultural taste. There is a language in flowers 


He therefore proposed— 


|ing would be an exception. His province was not 
| to give, but to collect froin all. But while he was 
up, as they say in another place, he would state 
| that it was his happiness to be present at the first 
meeting of this society. He could therefore con- 
trast that, thirteen years ago, with this. He did 
not fee! competent to make a comparison. It de- 
fied all comparison, to attempt to compare that day 
of small things with this of great ones. We may 
form some idea of its magnificence, by knowing 
that this Society has influenced the whole country. 
| As mention had been made of three distinguished 


members now deceased, he would fain connect with 
| their names that of the late Dr. Fiske, of Worces- 
|ter. He planted, thirteen years ago, the first seed- 
lings of peach trees which this year had produced 
| barrels of fruit, which had been sent to the New 
York market. This speaks every thing for im- 
provements and facilities of transportation. He 
said he stood here as the representative of the far- 
mers. As he happened to be seated next to the 
President of Harvard University, who had just re- 
tired from the hall, he would in reference to him, 
propose as a sentiment— 





The Tree of the Orchard, upon which science has 
engrafted the bud, and the scion from the Tree of 
| Knowledge, in the good cultivation of which we 
have an exhibition of the vigor of the root, and the 
rich burden of the branch. 





| The first President of the Massachusetts Hor- 
‘ticultural Society— Distinguished alike for his hor- 


|ticultural skill and intellectual attainments: un- 
| der his energetic administration, the Society, at an 


; early day, attained an enviable rank. 


| Gen. Dearsorn said—l feel highly honored by 
ithe respectful notice which has been taken of my 
‘humble efforts in the organization of the Massachu- 
‘setts Horticultural Society. The results have far 
exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of the 
founders of that institution. They had not believ- 
{ed it possible that the advantages which have been 
| derived, and the extensive and salutary influence 
| which has been realized from the efforts of the So- 
ciety, could have been so much experienced. But 
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it must be recollected that much had been done to | 
prepare the way, by a number of distinguished | 
gentlemen, who had long devoted their attention | 
to all the useful and ornamental branches of culti- 
vation. Col. Perkins, Christopher Gore, John Low- | 
ell, S. G. Perkins, and Eben. Preble, may be con- 
sidered as the illustrions pioneers of Horticulture 
in New England. They had collected many of | 
the most valuable and beautiful fruit and forest | 


trees, shrubs, flowers, plants and seeds from all | 
parts of the world, and established gardens and | 
embellished rural residences in the environs of | 
Boston, which had diffused intelligence, created a | 
taste, and excited a spirit for the extension of all | 
branches of tillage, not only among their fellow- | 
citizens in the immediate vicinity of their elegant 
establishments, but throughout the Commonwealth. | 
To those liberal, intelligent, and enterprising gen- | 
tlemen is this institution, as well as the whole | 
country mainly indebted for the introduction and } 
extension of many of the most precious fruits and 
esculent plants with which our market is now sup- | 
plied ; while their commendable example has pro- 
duced an emulation among all classes of society, 
which has been productive of the most beneficial 
and admirable results. 

The exhibition which we have witnessed during 
the last three days, in the Hall of the Horticultural 
Society, cannot but have impressed all with the 
vast improvements which have been made in the 
variety and improved character of the productions 
which the gardens in the surrounding towns now 
afford. 

For these highly interesting and valuable results, 
it is but justice to declare, that they are chiefly to 
be attributed to the labors, zeal, and practical in- 
telligence and skill of some of the earliest and 
most active and energetic members of this Society. 
Mr Manning, of Salem, bas been distinguished for 
his attention and successful efforts in collecting 
and multiplying the variety of pears and apples,— 
Mr Pond, of Cambridge, for the culture of plums,— 
Mr Warren, of Brighton, for strawberries,—Mr 
Walker, of Roxbury, for his beautiful collection of 
tulips and violas,—the President of the Society, 
Col. Wilder, for his extensive and superb conserva- 
tory of camellias, and the vast variety of roses 
which he has imported,—the Winships and Ken- 
ricks for their capacious and well managed nurse- 
ries of fruit, forest and ornamental trees, shrubs 


and flowering plants,—and Col. Perkins and Mr'| 


Cushing for their spacious and magnificent vine- 
ries, green-houses, stoves, and conservatories, of the 
most rich and elegant vegetable productions of 
every region of the globe; while the editors of the 
New England Farmer and the Horticultural Reg- 
ister are entitled to infinite credit and praise for 
their indefatigable labors in collecting and diffu- 
sing intelligence over the whole country, upon all 
the infinite branches of rural economy. 

Much has thus been accomplished by this asso- 
ciation, and we may with confidence look forward 
for still greater and more important developements 
in the future. Gen. Dearborn closed his remarks 
with the following toast— 


The Cultivation of the Earth—It was the first 
act of civilization, is the basis of all other branches 
of industry, and the chief source of the prosperity 
and wealth of nations. 


The President, after alluding to the Hon. C. F,|to the advancement of the science to which it is | 
May its editor long continue the orna- 
ment of his profession and the pride of his friends 


Rockwell, Mayor of Norwich, as being concerned 
in horticulture, offered the following :-— 


Gardeners—They delight in the first calling 
and destination of man, anterior to the discovery 
of the steam engine and railways. 


Mr Rockweut replied, that the President must 
have received early information of his profession ; 
that formerly he had been engaged in that busi- 
ness. He now resided in Norwich, a hundred 
miles distant, but he paidan annual visit to this 
city to meet this Society. He thanked them for 
their efforts in the good cause. He had attempted 
to imitate them. He was indebted to them for all 
he had, and he would propose— 


The Members of the Horticultural Society of 
Massachusetts—By their works and by their fruits 
we know them. 


The Press—It scatters abroad the seeds of 
knowledge. 
a salutary influence in the mora! and political world, 


Mr Buckineuam, editor of the Courier, was call- | 


ed for to respond to this sentiment, but he had re- 
tired from the hall, though not without placing in 
| possession of the President the following senti- 
j ment— 

Horticultural Societies—* Fiscal corporations,” 
whose capital slock is a well-cultivated bank of soil, 
whose directors are producers, whose deposilors get 
cent. per cent. for their investments, whose erchang- 
es are never below par, and which ‘operate per se 
over the Union.” 


Mr Purnam, editor of the New England Farmer, 
being called on, rose and said—he thought it rath- 
er lard that the youngest editor should be call- 
ed to speak in behalf of the press. ‘True, he 
felt a great interest in what the press could do for 
Horticulture and agriculture. He had been called 
on unexpectedly, but could not fail to do their bid- 
iding. He expressed his admiration at the success 
of the Society, and was gratified at their prosperi- 
ity. Asan editor, he stood the successor, though 
| not the immediate one, of the late Thomas G. Fes- 
|senden, whose labors had been highly beneficial. 





| He had always welcomed the New England Far. | 


mer, and read it with delight. It promoted the 
science of Agriculture, and as long as it was in 
his hands, he should endeavor to render it useful. 
The cultivation of flowers promotes health. It fa- 
vors morals and religion. He gave— 

| The fair Garden of the World above—Where 
| the faithful cultivators may hope to pluck unfading 
flowers and gather immortal fruit. 





| Mr B. V. French, vice-president, then gave the 
| following— 
| Agriculture and Horticulture—The first, a na- 
| tion’s greatest wealth; the next, its greatest Juxu- 
iry. 

Mr Wilder having retired, Mr French took the 
chair and proposed the following — 


Our President, Co}. Marshall P. Wilder—His 
example is worthy of imitation: in him we have 
evidence of what method and perseverance can 
achieve. 


Mr Winship, vice-president, next proposed this 
sentiment— 





| The Magazine of Horticulture—A work which 


{has contributed much to the honor of the State and 


devoted. 





Its fruits, if rightly cultivated, exert | 


and associates, and meet with the reward his labors 
so justly merit. 

Mr C. M. Hovey rose, and said that as he had 
the honor to edit that periodical, he presumed he 
might say afew words. It was nearly seven years 
since he commenced his labors in writing on horti- 
cultural subjects, but it was three times that period 
since he first took an interest in the matter. He 
early became a member of the Society, while its 
first accomplished President presided over it. He 
had been a constant exhibiter for ten years, and 
during that period had acted on various commit- 
tees in connexion with the gentleman who had now 
seen fit to honor him, and he had always found 
him ready to do his share in promoting the objects 
|of the Society. 

The establishment of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was an epoch in the horticulture 
lof this vicinity. It gave a new impulse to the sci- 
lence, whose progress has ever since been onward. 


| But there was yet, in the opinion of many gentle- 
|men, something wanting to keep up the interest 
excited. This was some vehicle of information by 
| which practical men might communicate their sen- 
'timents to each other. Such a source presented it- 
‘self in a periodical devoted to Horticulture. With 
| the promised aid of many gentlemen whom he saw 
| present, and among whom the President of the So- 
| ciety was the first, he undertook its publication. 
| With what success, he left the public to decide. 
| He hoped that the Magazine would long continue 
|to exercise a salutary influence in Horticulture, 
and its publication prove an honor to the science 
throughout the United States. He concluded by 
proposing — 

Horticultural Societies at home, and Horticultu- 
ral Societies abroad—Associations which confer 
| blessings upon all classes of Society ; and whose 
| influence extends to the remotest bounds of civili- 
| zation. 
| Mr B. V. French gave— 
| The Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
| ments—We have witnessed and admired the fine 
| effect he has produced at the hall, but we should 
like to hear more from his Tulips (two lips.) 

Mr Waker said—May I ask the indulgence 
of the company, while [ shall attempt to respond 
to the sentiment just expressed, To receive the 
approbation of the members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for my humble efforts thus 
publicly, fills my breast with gratitude, for which I 
cannot find words to give utterance. 

Tulips, two-lips, must on the present occasion, 
answer for themselves. The word two-lips, sir, in 
one sense, has a charm generally felt, but very 
difficult to be expressed. ‘T'wo-lips have always 
been a favorite flower in every country and in eve- 
ry age; and the desire to hybridize all the varieties 
has continued without the least abatement, from 
time immemorial. It was with two-lips, our mother 
Eve impressed the parental blessing on the cheeks 
of her first born, and where is the mother who does 
not follow her example? The prattling sounds 
issued from the two-lips of the stammering child 
| have music to mothers “ sweet as love.” 
| And again, sir, what would become of all the 

contracts Cupid is ever making in the world, if 
| they were not signed, sealed and delivered ;—yes, 
| sir, delivered by the consent of parties with two-lips? 

But enough: perhaps too much, Yet I should 
like to say a word onanother subject. May I ask 
your further indulgence ? 


} 
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_ees me, then, to scan the past history of this | 
Society, and say a word in anticipation of the fu- 
ture. It is sometimes we!] to look back and see 
from whence we sprung. Fourteen years ago and | 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was not in 
existence. ‘Their first meetings were held in a} 
small room in Congress street; after that, tiey met 
in an upper room over the New England Agricul- 
tural Seed Store ; fromthere they removed to Joy’s | 
buildings, and from there to a room in Cornhill, 
and finally to their present hall, in ‘Tremont Row. 
This is a history of its location, But who can re- | 
count its acts, and the benetits thereof to the com- 
munity and after generations ! 

Had I the eloquence of Cicero, it might be ex- | 
hausted on this subject. ‘The purchase of, and the 
maturing the plans of the Cemetery at Mount Au- 
burn, are deeds worthy of any Society. This act, 
sir, may be considered as the corner-stone of our 
transactions. And on this act we may, by united 
effort, raise a temple, which shall be the delight of 
future generations, A temple where the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, the learned and 
the unlearned, may come and partake freely of the | 
treasures which ever flow from our lovely Flora, 
and her twin sister, the beautiful Pomona. I said, 
sir, raise atemple. Yes, sir, a temple, that shall 
be an ornament to the city of Boston, and the fu- 
ture pride of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








Sir, the people are with us—our interests are the 


interests of the public, and we have only to say we 
want a hall of suitable dimensions for our use, 


and who that understands the subject can refuse | 


us aid, and bid us God speed ? 
claims of fruits and flowers, and their moral influ- 
ence be fully understood, and we shal] have no ri- 
val with the virtuous and the wise, except that re- | 
ligion whose ways are ways of pleasantness and | 
all her paths are paths of peace. 

He concluded with the following sentiment— 

The Practical Cultivator— 


“ For him the Spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds; for him, the ‘hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the morn.’ 
By J. E. Teschemacher, corresponding member | 
—The union of Science and Horticulture—It will | 
improve our fruits, flowers and vegetables, and will 
advance the knowledge of the practical cultivator. 
By Isaac Hurd, Esq., of Cincinnati. The fruits 
of the North—As delicious as those of the tropics, 
though many are of a Wilder growth. 
By D. Haggerston. New England—Though in 
her soil the fig-tree does not blossom nor the olive 
yield her oil, yet in her schools and colleges morals 


and intellect are matured; inher forum the myrtle | 


flourishes for her sages, and Bunker Hill and Ben- 
nington will be ever green with laurels for her he- 
roes. 

By J. Stickney. ‘The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society—Although situated far to the north, 
in a sterile section of the country, it has been stead- 
ily progressing in usefulness, till its powerful infln- 
ence is felt to the utmost limits of this vast repub- 
lic. 

By S. Pond. 


Robert Manning, of America, and 
Van Mons, 


of Europe—Their exertions in the 


cause of Pomona, entitle them to the gratitude and 
respect of all generations. 

The Members of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society—While we have such Cushings to re- 
pose on; such Wind-ships to sail with ; such War- 


No, sir, let the | 
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rens to aaah in; ama Ponds to circumnavigate ; 
such Walkers on the course; it behooves the young | 
amateur in horticulture to take heed to his ways, 
as he will find a Wilder man in the field, who is 
hard to beat. 

By E. M. Richards, the Recording Secretary. 
The Apple of discord—May those exclusively who 


| sow, reap it, and eat of its fruit to their heart’s 


content. 


By C. M. Hovey. Robert Manning—The inde- 


‘fatigable Pomologi-t and the estimable citizen. 


Hiis labors in identifying our various fruits, have 
accomplished for America what Knight has for 
England, and Van Mons for Belgium. 

By S. Sweetser. Horticulture and Floriculture 
—The flint and steel, which, when brought in col- 
lision, elicits a spark that purifies and elevates the 
soul, 

By Wm. Thomas. Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Societies of the 19th century—Second only to 
the schools planted by our ancestors of the 17th 


century for the protection of our liberties and the 


welfare of man. May their fruits be as good. 

By O. Johnson. Our Society—Devoted to the 
promotion of the peaceful pursuits of horticulture: 
‘may its members cultivate the virtues, liberality 
and good feeling. 

By a Guest. Mr President,—Having heard 
much regret expressed that ladies are not admitted 
to our board, I will offer this sentiment— 

May our tables in 1842 be adorned, not only by 
the fruits of the earth, but by the flowers of heaven. 


| The Massachusetts Horticultural Society—Loses 
nothing of its attraction, while it marshals at the 
head of its list the Wilder fruits. 
Horticulture— Art engrafted on nature. 
The Editor of the Magazine of Horticulture— 
| His works prove that he is not less expert in hand- 
| ling a pen than in handling a hoe, 


Many other sentiments were given, of which we 
| have not obtained copies. 


From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 





| SQUIRRELS. 


’ Mr Eprror—I am glad that agriculturists are 
| cambining against the race of gunners, more prop- 
erly termed loafers, who wage an eternal war 
against every thing that has life in the shape of 
bird or beast, be it never so small and insignificant 
in value; their only object would seem to be ex- 
termination, without the least regard to the injury 
they are inflicting on the harmless animals them- 
selves, or the proprietors of the lands upon which 
they trespass with impunity. It has often been 
calculated that the services of a pair of small birds 
have been of more real value to the farmer than 
the labors of many a large animal, and the conside- 
ration of the subject seems at length to have awak- 
ened them to their true interests: it is to be hoped 
they will carry out their determination to afford 
protection to their little laborers, by which there is 
no doubt they will reap advantages an hundred 
fold. But, although we find many who are ready 
to advocate the cause of the birds, we never hear 
any commisseration expressed for the little ani- 
mal, the squirrei, whose presence enlivens the oth- 
erwise lonely solitude of the deep wood, end adds 
a charm to every landscape, but who is deomed to 
destruction by wholesale, merely for the sport of 
the indolent and unemployed of every town and 
village in the land. I have lately met with a no- 





tice of of this little interesting creature, which brings 

its labors into a new view, “and by which it would 
vomn that we might be able to account for those 
extensive forests of oaks which spring up sponta- 
| neously on the removal of a growth of pine ; a cir. 
|cumstance that has baffled the conjectures of many 
|of the learned amongst us, and has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

In a late English work, it is said: “The truth, 
that no animal is created but for some wise pur- 
pose, is beautifully illustrated in the squirrel. It 
is a singular but well-authenticated circumstance, 
that most of those oaks which are called sponta- 
neous, are planted by this animal, in which way he 
has performed the most essential service to man- 
kind. It is related that a person walking one day 
in the woods, his attention was diverted by a squir- 
rel which sat very composedly upon the ground. 
In a few moments the squirrel darted to the top of 
a tree beneath which he had been sitting, and in 
another instant he was down with an acorn in his 
mouth, and after digging a small hole with his fore 
feet, he stooped down and deposited the acorn; 
then covering it, he darted upthe tree again, and 
in a moment was down with another, which he 
buried in the same manner: this he continued to 
do so Jong as the observer thought proper to watch 
him. This industry of the little animal is directed 
to the purpose of securing him against want in win- 
ter, but his memory not being sufficiently reten 
tive to enable him to remember every spot in which 
he deposited an acorn, he must lose many every 
year, which are destined to spring up at some fu- 
ture period to supply the place of the parent tree 
—perhaps a century hence!” B. 





Boston, Sept .18, 1841. 

GentLemen—At a meeting of the Mechanic 
Apprentices’ Library Association, just held, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas this Association is deeply indebted to 
the various Editors and Publishers of magazines 
and newspapers, who gratuitously furnish us with 
their respective publications, and as it is but proper 
that we should at the commencement of another 
term, give expression to our feelings in regard to 
it—Therefore, 

Resolved, That every Editor or Publisher who 
favors the Association by supplying it with a peri- 
odical, is entitled to our most heartfelt acknowl- 
edgements, for the benefit conferred upon the insti- 
tution, by adding to the value of those advantages 
of which it has so much reason to be proud ; and 
the disinterestedness and magnanimity of the act 
itself will always cause us to cherish towards them 
the sincerest sentiments of gratitude and respect. 

Permit me to add, that the consideration that 
this is doing no more than an act of justice, affords 
me an additional pleasure in transmitting to you @ 
copy of the above. 

Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN M. L. BABCOCK. 
Corresponding Secretary M. A. L. A. 
Josern Breck & Co. 





A correspondent of the Morris Jerseyman says: 
«TI am satisfied that screenings of anthracite coal 
are a good protection of peach trees against worms. 
I placed around each tree a box two feet square 
and six inches deep, and filled it with the coal ; and 
they have no indication of worms about them.” 
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From Kenrick’s New American Orchardist. 
— | for the markets, and for exportation. The follow- 
TRANSPLANTING. ing is the mode almost universally adopted by the 
When trees are removed for the purpose of being | most experienced ; and by this mode apples, under 
transplanted, their rvots, should, if possible, be pre- very unfavorable circumstances, are frequently pre- 
served fresh and entire. If these precautions have | served in a sound state, or not one in fifty defec- 
been omitted, their whole bodies and roots must be tive, for a period of seven or eight months. The 
immersed in fresh water during twentyfour hours ; | fruit is suffered to hang on the tree to as late a pe- 


and their tops must be lessened in proportion to | riod as possible in October, or till hard frosts have | 


the loss their roots have sustained. ‘The sources | loosened the stalk, and they are in imminent dan- 
by which they derive the nourishment which they | ger of being blown down by high winds: such as 
receive from the earth being diminished, the whole | have already fallen are carefully gathered and in- 
sap of the tree, and even its vitality, would other- | spected, and the best are put up for early winter 
wise pass off by transpiration. pose They are carefully gathered from the tree 
October and November, and immediately after, by hand, and as carefully laid in baskets. New, 
the first hard frosts have arrested vegetation, is es- | tight, well-seasoned flour barrels from the bakers, 
teemed the best season of all for transplanting | are usually preferred: the baskets, being filled, 
trees. The peach, the plum, the cherry, and ever- | are cautiously lowered into the barrels and revers- 
green trees, do especially well when planted early |ed. The barrels, being quite filled, are gently 
in autumn. But where circumstances render it| shaken, and the head is gently pressed down to 
necessary, transplanting may be deferred till spring. | its place and secured. It is observed that this 
When trees are transplanted in autumn, the | pressure never causes them to rot next the head, 
earth becomes duly consolidated at their roots, and and is necessary, us they are never allowed to rat- 
they are ready to vegetate with the first advance- itle in removing. No soft straw or shavings are 
ment of apring. | admitted at the ends; it causes mustiness and de- 
The holes for recciving the trees, should be dug!cay. They are next carefully placed in wagons, 
from four to six feet in diameter, according to the | and removed on the bulge, and laid in courses ina 
size of the trees, and eighteen inches deep; the | cool, airy situation on the north side of buildings, 
yellow subsoil should be cast out to this depth, and | near the cellar, protected by a covering on the top, 
replaced at bottom with rich soil, intermixed with | of boards, so placed as to defend them from the 
a portion of manure. The tree should generally | sun and rain, while the air is not excluded at the 
be set no deeper than it stood before, otherwise the | sides. A chill does not injure them; it is no dis- 
lower roots will cease to grow; the fibres should be | service ; but when extreme cold weather comes on, 
spread horizontally, in their natural position, and | and they are in imminent danger of being frozen, 
the soil intimately and compactly placed about | whether by night or day, they are carefully rolled 
their roots; manure may be placed above and be-| into a cool, airy, dry cellar, with openings on the 
neath, and on every side, but ought never to be | north side, that the cold air may have free access ; 
suffered to come in contact with the roots, as it is | they are laid in tiers, and the cellar is in due time 
liable, in this case, to corrupt and injure them :— | closed and rendered secure from frost. The bar- 
finish by treading the ground very hard. When | rels are never tumbled or placed on the head. 
evergreen trees are set, it is generally considered| Apples keep best when grown in dry seasons 
indispensable to pour at once a few gallons of wa- | and on dry soils. If fruit is gathered late, and ac- 
ter around the tree previous to treading hard the | cording to the above directions, re-packing is un- 
earth: finish earthing, and tread hard an hour af-| necessary ; it is even ruinous, and should on no 
terwards. ‘This is is an excellent and safe mode | account be practiced till the barrel is opened for 
with regard to any tree. use. It has been fully tried, 
| When apples are to be exported, Mr Cobbett 
GATHERING AND PRESERVING APPLES. | has recommended that they should, if possible, be 
Various theories have been offered for preserv- | carried on deck; otherwise between decks. Be- 
ing apples ina sound state for winter use, or for | tween decks is the place, and in the most dry, 
distant voyages. Some have proposed gathering | cool, and airy part.—Zbid. 
the fruit before it is ripe, and drying it on floors | ee 
before it is up; this has been tried; the apples | From the Albany Cultivator. 
lose their sprightly flavor, and keep no better than | = —_ 
by some less troublesome modes, Dr. Noah Web. | HORSE HARNESS. 
ster recommends that they should be put down be- | The object of this communication is to call the 
tween Jayers of sand which has been dried by the | attention of farmers to the inconvenience and need- 
heat of summer. This is without doubt an excel-| less expense they incur in using the kind of har- 
lent mode, as it excludes the air, and absorbs the | ness, for their common business, at present mostly 
moisture, and must be useful when apples are to be | in use among them. We are too much the slaves 
shipped to a warin climate. of fashion; and instead of studying economy, or 
Chopped straw has also been highly recommend- | our own convenience, in endeavoring to keep pace 
ed to be placed between the layers of fruit; but I | with the rich, or those in higher or different situa- 
have noticed that the straw from the perspiration | tions in life, we are often found with articles of 
it imbibes, becomes musty, and may probably do | dress or equipage, far from being convenient for 
more hurt than good. 
ported, it has been recommended that each be sep- | probably does not occur to many, that the harness 
arately wrapped in coarse paper, in the manner/| used fifteen or twenty years ago, was much more 


When apples are to be ex-/ our business or appropriate to our condition. It | 


| the vicinity of Boston, and put up for winter use, |loads, and is very unsuitable; horses not being 


able to back or hold a load with half the ease as 
| with those of the fashion of by-gone days. The 
| fashion of the breeching now in use, was introduc- 
j ed into this country from England, some forty years 
jago, and was called the pheton breeching; the 
| name indicating an article for pleasure rather than 
| convenience—yet we have almost universally 
adopted it for all kinds of heavy work. ‘I'he Penn- 
epiens ee Dutch breeching, is far cheaper, on ac- 
|count of its durability, than the pheton, and far 
better adapted to the ease and convenience of - the 
j horse in any situation. Martingals, gags and 
checks, are also very objectionable for a business 
| harness; tending to confine a horse to one posi- 
| tion, and of course curtailing the free use of some 
| of his muscles, and requiring greater exertion in 
others, adding much to the performance of what is 
required of him. It appears to me, that it will re- 
quire no logical demonstration to convince any re- 
flecting mind, that where great muscular exertion 
}is required, a free and unfettered use of all the 
muscles, as far as circumstances will admit, is very 
important. ‘The cheapest, most convenient, and 
durable harness, is made with leather tugs from 
the hame to the hind flank, about three feet long, 
with a string in the end. Pennsylvania breeching, 
with a leather strap from the ring of that to the 
one in the end of the tug. Chain traces, with 
what is called a T, on one end, which goes in at 
the ring on the end of the tug. Whiflletrees, with 
rings at the ends, the traces passing through them 
jand hooking to any required length. Scotch col- 
| lars, iron bails to hold back, and wire snaps on the 
lines. 

Many farmers suffer much by neglecting to oil 
their harness seasonably and properly; though 
}once a year, if done as it should be, is generally 
sufficient, The best way is, after the harness is 
taken to pieces and cleaned, to have a kettle of 
warm water and put your oil into that; then dip 
|in one strap at a time, taking care to let the oil 
| close up to the strap as you take it out. It will 

then require rubbing off with adry cloth, and will 
|remain soft fora year. The water should not be 
| so hot as to scald the leather. Neats or pigs-foot 
| oil is the best; next to that, fresh butter, if you 
| can afford it, if not, hogs lard. Many farmers sup- 
pose nothing so good as curriers’ oi], but that should 
| be the last used. Harness not used for a year or 
|two, is greatly injured by becoming hard and 
| cracking ; fur that reason, a new harness lying idle 
for any considerable length of time, is not worth 
as much as one carefully used the same length of 
| time. D. 8S. CURTIS. 


} ‘ ee: een 





LABOR. 

If we look through the historical records of the 
world, we shall find that few persons have at- 
tained to great celebrity in any profession, without 
devoting all their intellectual powers to that one 
object. A man who is determined to become emi- 
nent in a particular line, must resolutely bend eve- 
ry action to that end, or he can have but little 
chance of success. Divided attention prevents 
that energy of endeavor that often leaves idle ge- 
nius far behind. Great talents, united with dili- 
gence, certainly form the most perfect requisites 








oranges and lemons are usually put up. 
without doubt, an excellent mode. And Mr Lou- 
don has recommended that apples destined for Eu- 
Tope, should be packed between layers of grain. 
Great quantities of fine winter fruit are raised in 


This is, | 


convenient, less expensive, and more enduring than for excellence; but as they are the lot of very 
that mostly used at the present day; being calcu- | few, it is happy for the rest of inankind, that a com- 
lated for business instead of pleasure. ‘The most} mon degree of intellect, seconded by unwearied 
objectionable part of the harness now used is the| perseverance, is sufficient for most purposes in 
breeching, which was never calculated for heavy | life.—Selected. 
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PLOWS—WHO MAKES THE BEST ? 


‘The general interest tuken in the question here asked, 
and its importance, will not merely justify, but they 
seem to demand a public statement of circumstances 
which are likely to influence the editors of the agricul- 
tural papers in giving opinions upon this subject. We 
speak in reference vo the editors in this city. It is well 
known that the three principal plow-manufacturers for 
the Boston market are Charles Howard, Prouty & Mears, 
and Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Our own paper, pub- 
lished by Joseph Breck & Co., who sell Howard’s plows 
principally, always contains an advertisement of them, 
The 
Cultivator we find advertising those made by Prouty & 
the 


Farmer those of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason are 


and implies a preference of them to any others. 
Mears, and extolling them above all others. In 
Yankee 
or have been generally put foremost. Interest, more or 
less direct, in each case, holds the publishers to the 
course that is pursued, 

We 


are left free in the expression of opinion upon all sub- 


But are the editors bound by the same bonds ? 


jects, and there is no censorship exercised over our pa- 
ges; and vetit were an ungrateful thing to interfere 
with the interests of our employers. Only im cases 
where duty distinctly called to such a course, would 
one be found willing to actthusunkindly. But we never 
would say what we did not beliave, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the profits of any publishers, plow sellers, or 
plow-makers. We might omit to praise other plows, 
though we should judge them to be better, if by the ex- 
pression of our opinion we were obviously going to in- 
jure our friends. Sileace upon the subject would then 
But we are in no such situation. Our hon- 


Our 


previous statements and our character for fair dealing 


be proper. 
est judgment can be told. We intend to give it. 
will of course be allowed their proper influence in de- 
termining the worth of the opinions about to be ex- 
pressed. 


The plows by Prouty & Mears and those of this year's 
pattern by Ruggles, Nourse and Mason, are very much 
alike, and the work accomplished by them has no gene- 


ral characteristics by which that of the one can be dis- | 


tinguished from that of the other. 
The furrows 
turned by them have a very smooth and polished sur- 


are good, and make very handsome work. 


face—in other words, they do not crack the furrow-slice. 
But Howard's plow we judge to be superior to them, 
because, as we think, it will do good work at a greater 
depth. (By the way, when plows are put upon trial, 
and when used at plowing matches, they are not gene- 
rally made to run so deep as good husbandry requires 
us to plow.) We prefer Howard's because we believe 
that they clean out the bottom of the furrow better than 
the others and Jay more of the bottom soil at the top 
where we want it—particularly is this the case in old 
ground and in loose and brittle sward land. We prefer 
them because they are apparently stronger and more du- 
rable ; we prefer them because they leave the land in 
the best situation for tillage. This plow cracks the fur- 
row, while at the same time it turns it as flat as either 
of the others; and this cracking of the furrow, though 
it mars its smoothness, facilitates its decomposition and 
increases the ease with which it can be tilled. Our 
judgment is, that Howard's is the best plow for every 


| make a handsomer—that is, a less cracked surface on 
' the furrow-slice—and might be preferred for cattle show 


Both of these plows | 


day home use, while at the same time the others may | 


plowing, where it may happen that the eyes of behold- 
ers will be caught by smoothness, as distinguished from | 
flatness 
If we are liable to be biassed in our opinions by the | 
interest of our friends, we have tried while writing this | 
article, to avoid the operation of any such improper in- | 
fluence. This is only our solemn duty ; for we ac- 
knowledge, and shall ever strive to act up to the princi- | b 
ple, that we are more strongly bound to seek the good of 
the vast numbers who subseribe for and who read our | 
paper, than to further the interests of the publishers, if} 


But this will seldom be the | 


the two are in opposition. | 


The public good and theirs will both be best pro- 
moted by an honest, 


case. 
frank, and full statement of our | 
convictions. 

We do not Jay claim to any remarkable fitness to be 
judge of the merits of plows. And yet we use them 
not unfrequently with our own hands: we have repeat- 
edly followed all, excepting the recent pattern of Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason; and we have several times 
And all this has’ 


been done while we were striving to learn which was 


seen all in use by skillful plowmen. 


actually the best plow for common use in ali the diffe- 


rent kinds of soil. Our preference has been stated. 


But the merits of each of the plows is so great—they 
are all so good—that it is not surprising that there is 


difference of opinion in regard to them among men 


whose only interest is to get the best.—We have no feel- 


ings which will let us bring a charge of selfishness, pre- 


judice or any thing of the kind against any one who 
should place either of these kinds at the head. All are 
good. 

We have previously hinted our preference of How- 


in relation to them excepting the advertisement. 
reason why so little is said is, that Messrs. Breck & Co. 
have received, the present season, orders for four hun- 
dred more than Mr Howard has been able to manufac- 
ture, and that they have no occasion to draw public at- 
tention to them. 





HARVESTING WINTER APPLES. 


In another column will be found an extract from Ken- 
rick’s Orchardist, giving a very good description of the 
process of gathering the apples from the tree.—We have 
|'a few things to add, and some to repeat. The dispatch 
| with which this work can be done, is determined partly | 








| by the weight of the ladder used. 
best. 
touching at several points, a slender ladder is sufficient 
to give one safe support. ‘The painter's ladder, touch- 
ing the side of the house only at the top, needs to be 
strong, and consequently heavy ; but not so that of the 
his seldom touehes at the top, but usually 
his ladder 


A very light one is 


apple-picker : 
several feet below the top. More than this, 


body against it, he is in his most favorable position for 
work, When thus placed, the ground is made to sup- | 
port nearly all the weight. On this matter of placing 
the ladder, depends, in no small degree, the quantity 
which one will gather per day. A spruce pole 3 inches 
through at the butt and 2 inches at top, split with the 
long. It should be set nearly perpendicular, and so as 
to leave the mass of the apples at the sides, when it can | 
be done. 





Our custom is, to put the gathered fruit into barrels in | 


| cellar. 


7 
| as possible. 


F | for any accurate observation. 
ard's plows; but our columns have not contained much 


The | 


should be in nearly an upright position, for when it is | 
thus placed so that he may rest a considerable part of his | 


saw in the centre, is amply large for a ladder 20 ‘eet | 


a 


the field, and remove it almost immediately into the 
We think our apples keep as well, thus dispos- 


\ed of, as they did formerly when left out in barrels unti} 


the weather became quite cold. The cellar doors, how. 
ever, are left open, and the cellar is kept well aired un. 
ul winter comes. Here in the cellar, which is light and 
dry, they can be picked over and assorted as they are 
wanted for market, or when the weather requires us to 
work under shelter. Happening to have an old sink, 
we place that upon two barrels, and into it we empty a 
barrel at a time of the fruit to be picked over, and thu 
placed, it is very convenient performing the labor. 





POTATO HARVESTING. 


{f none of the other crops require attention, it will do 
now to be digging early potatoes, or such as are ripe, 
| though they would be as well in the ground for a few 
days ‘Touger. When dug they are best put into the cel- 
lar at once and excluded from the atmosphere as much 
We can give no other directions for this 


| work than to pull vines, hoe out and pick up. Though 
| this may be pleasant work, 


perhaps, where the crops 
three or four hundred bushels per acre ; yet with us, who 


seldom can get much of a crop of this pomme de terre, it 


, 
has never been very agreeable labor. 





CATTLE SHOW IN ESSEX COUNTY. 


At Georgetown, on Wednesday last, the farmers of 


Essex had their meeting for seeing and being seen. ‘They 
brought with them their cattle and swine, their butter 
and cheese, their vegetables and fruits, their hearth rugs 
and a multitude of et ceteras. We were there—but we 


| can give little better account of the show than though 
| we had not reached the place of exhibition; for an ul. 


cerated throat, and its attendant sickness, unfitted us 
We saw but little. The 
exhibition of swine was generally spoken of as meagre: 


them appeared well. ‘The plowing match was well con- 
tested by near twenty teams. We have seldom, if ever, 
witnessed a contest in which so many did well. 

The Address by Mr A. Gray, of Andover, is very fa- 
vorably spoken of by all his hearers with whom we have 
conversed. His subject was, the aid which science 
renders to agriculture. 


NATIVE GRAPES. 

On Saturday, Mr A. Perry, of Sherburne, presented 
us with a box of the finest native grapes we have ever 
tasted. We thought them sweeter than the Isabella, 
and in the mouth they “ left no sting behind,” as the 


: ( patives usually do. 
When resting against the branches of the tree and 


THE FIRST AUTUMNAL FROST. 
On the morning of Saturday last, our fields were 
snowy white with frost, the first this autumn. The 
crops generally will suffer no harm from its bitings. 








On Sunday commenced a copious rain—wind N. EF 
and violent—a real old-fashion “ equinoxtial’’ 
shaker. This morning there was snow. 
_tinues up to this time, (Monday night,) though the winc 
|—as that veracious personage, “the P.D.,’’ declares— 
| has veered to the N. W.—The earth is well saturated 
| with water, and the springs will fill up for winter. 


apple- 





MR SOLON ROBINSON. 


| Weare happy to announce the arrival of this distin- 
guished friend of agriculture in our city. He came in 
on the evening of Monday, having been passenger in 
| the first train of cars through the summit on the western 
‘railroad. Mr R. can be seen at our office, where com- 
munications for him may be left. 


the cattle of various kinds were numerous and many of 


The rain con- 
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WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, @4 bushel, very little in market. | 
Red Top, 50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—South- 
ern, 10 c. Flax Seed, $1 37to1 59 bu. Lucerne, 25 7 

or Ib. 

FLOUR. The business done in this article has been very , 
moderate, and the market closes exceedingly dull forall de- | 
scriptions. ihe receipts are liberal, but mostly going into 
store, as the large holders are not disposed to accept present | 
rates. Sales Genesee, common brands, 36 50a 656; Fancy, 
#6 62 a 663; Ohio, $6 37 per barrel; 300 bbls. Howard | 
street, $6 37,60 days; 500 do Baltimore City Mills, $6 62, | 
4 mos., for export; 200 do. Georgetown, 86 50, cash; 500 | 


do. New Orleans, sour, $4 50, 60 days. The arrival of the | 
Acadia. which is now momently expected, may change the | 
complexion of the market. : 
FLOUR.—Baltimore Howard Street $6 50 to 6 62—Gen.- | 
esee, common, $6 56 to 6 62—Ohio $6 25 to 6 37—Indian | 
Meal $3 50. | 
GRAIN.—Corn—Northern, bushel 72 to74—Round Yel- | 
low 76—Southern Flat Yellow 75—White do 72. — Rye, 
Northern 73 to 80—Oats—Southern 50 to 52 — Northern | 
52 to 54. 
PROVISIONS. The sales of Beef and Pork have been | 
of late extremely limited, and quotations being entirely nom- | 
inal, afford hut little guide to the actual state of the market 
for these articles. Considerable business has heen done in | 
Lard, the sales rather exceeding 2500 kegs, taken at prices | 
ranging from 7 a7 1-2c. per |b., cash and 6 mos, cr. ; a sale | 
hy auction of 100 bbls No. t Beef, 36 62 a 7 per bbl., 4 mos. | 
credit. | 
Beef—Mess, 4 mo. bbl. nominal — do Navy—$9 00— | 
No. | 87 00a7 50—Pork—Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13 a 14 ! 
—do Clear $12 50 a 13 00—do Mess $10 a 11 00—do. 
Prime $8 50 a 9 00—do Mess from other States $10 a 11 00— 
do Prime do do 88 00 a 9 00—Clear do do 312 50a 13 00} 
—Butter, shipping 6c. a 12c.—do store, uninspected 10 a 
i4—do dairy 15 a 18—Lard, No 1, Boston ins. 7 a 8—do 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Hams, Boston, 7 1-2 a8 1-2 
—do Southern and Western, 5 a 7—Cheese, Shipping and | 
4 meal, 4 a 6—do new milk, 5 a 7° 
HAY, per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16. | 
CHEESE--Old 11 c.--New 8. 
EGGS, 14 a 16. 


WOOL—There has been a fair demand for all descriptions, | 
and sa'es to same extent have been made at prices corres- | 
pondiag Wiih the range of owr quotations, ‘The stock of pul- | 
led wool is considerably diminished, while that of fleece has } 





rather increased, but the supply of either description is not | os 


so large. | 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 45 a 47--Do. 3-4 do42 a 44—Do. 1-2do/! 
38a 40—1-4 and common do 33 a 36—Spanish sheep, RF | 
and S—a— Smyrna Sheep, washed, 20 a 23--Do. un- | 
washed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 8 a 10--Saxony, clean,— a — } 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10--do do picked,— a — Su-} 
pertine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 43—No. | do. do. do. 37 | 
140—No. 2 dodo do 26a 30- No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 





| 
| 
| 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpbay, Oct. 4, 1841. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
At Market 850 Beef Cattle, 950 Stores, 2500 Sheep | 


and 135!) Swine. | 
In consequence of the severe storm, large numbers of | 
Cattle, Sheep and Swine remain unsold, and some sales 


were probably made at prices less than our quotations viz. | 
; Prices.— Beef Cattle —First quality, $5 50 a6 00. 

a quality, $1 75a 5 25. Third quality $3 50 a! 

0 | 

: | 

Stores.—T wo year old $8a12. ‘Three year old, $13, 

a 2]. 


Sheep.--Lots were sold from $1 12, to $1 25. 
Swine. —Lots to peddle, from 3to 3 1-4 for sows, and 
$to41-4forbarrows. At retail, 4 to 5. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending Oct. 3. 





Oct. 1841. | 5,A.M.| 12,M.|7,P.M.| Wind. 


— 


FRUIT AND OR NAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Of Peach Trees and Cherry Trees, a collec- 
tion unrivalled in any former year, for extensive 
numbers of fine trees, of new and finest kinds. 

Of Peach and of Plum Trees, the list has 

ae «been increased by numerous additions of new 
kinds, of those most highly productive, and valuable, many 
of which are alike new to our country, and very extraordi- 
nary. Such were the selections made hy the subscriber in 
Europe, and in person during last autumn, where all have 
heen proved. Those kinds already wel! known amongst us 
being identified by him by the wood and the leaf. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, Strawber- 





| ries, &c. &e 


The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, 


| which is now in preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, fc. Splen- | 
| did varieties of Double Yellow Harrison and other Roses, | 


of Tree Pwonies, of Herbaceous Ponies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Double Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, will he promptly 
attended to; and Trees when so ordered, will be securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation to all dis- 
tant places, by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagon which is sent thither 
daily. WILLIM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 6, 1841. 

Oct. 6 eptDec. 1 





Popular Magazines, with richand Beautiful 
Engravings. 
The subscribers being the authorized agents, supply sub- 
scribers in all parts of N. Engiand, as for the ied eight 
years, with the principle magazines, issued in this, and other 


| cities, as— 


The Lady's Book, and Lady’s American Magazine, 
Edited by Mrs Hale, and Sigourney, with rich and most 
beautiful engravings, monthly, at per year $3 Ov. 

The work has attained a circulation of nearly 2000 
Monthly. 

Graham's Ladie’s and Gentleman’s Magazine—with 
original stories and the choicest engravings monthly, at per 
year $3 00. 

The Youth’s Medalion, — with Engravings and 
Music,—twice a month, at per year $1 00. 


The Christian Family Magazine,—at per year $1 00. 


APPLE PARERS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanley's Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken oi atany 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P | 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street 

Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

PRINCE’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

The New Catalogues are now ready for dis 
tribution gratis to all who apply, post paid, per 
mail. They comprise an immense assortment 
of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrabbery, 

and Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, and Dahlias, 
Green House Plants, Garden Seeds, &c., all of which are 
now at much reduced prices. 

Orders, per mail, to WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, will re- 

ceive promptattention, Jjteow Sept 8 


-_ 





SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 

| J. BRECK §& CO., No 5! and 52 North Market St. 
Sept - 


{ GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





| 

| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Sture Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 

| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay aud 


Address JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington, opposite Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 


Water street. 
Intelligent men wanted as agents to these, and other works. 
Oct. 6 3t 










Seo — 


| applied to aay implement for this purpose, The most prom 
| inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
| peculiarities of the machine are: 

| 1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
| to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
| to work it efficiently. 

} » . 

{ 2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
| power. 

| 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
| cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter, 


4. The machine-is simple in its construction, made and put 





| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven | every description. 


7s, ~ - — a 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, | together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the | complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard | 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, | 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the . : 7 
ground i the "beat possible manner. The om of the | , The best time for planting this magnificent Perennial, is 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the | the pooees Sia. For sale st 60 conts por rest. Ales, Pae- 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to | ny V hitljeis, Humei, Rosea, Albicans, Tenufolia. Hybrida, 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial | 2 heen, &c., from 4 a oe ge 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, _For sale by JOSE! H BRECK, & CO., No. 51 and 52 
“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs | North Market Street. oot 6 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to | <<? ; 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light a pan to work, BULBOUS ROOTS. 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rocky,| The subscribers offers for sale a great variety of Ponies, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.”’ | Lillys, Crown Imperials, and other Bulbous and fibrous 
Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did | rooted plants which are most successfully planted in August. 
more work, with the same pewer of leam, than any olher| Also, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and Bulbous roots of 


JOSEPH BRECK & Cu. 


ORIENTAL POPPY. 


— 


and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, whilethe! Aug, 11. 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to | 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howaru’s | 


: EDMUND T. HASTING 1U. 
hoe are much the strongest and most substantially | Pure Sperm vil ates 
made. 


; ; H Jo. State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
T! as hee >me t ; No. oe ‘ P ‘ “ 1k 
dsr h cen quite on improvement made on the shoe, | anq Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without | warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
having to furnisi a new landside; this shoe likewise secures | 1 y 








: ees * | crusting. — 
ak cave landside together, and strengthens the Vil Canisters of various sizes. 
The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to$i5. A Plough, Boston, Jan. , sett. anid 





sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about | 

$i0 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 NEW TURNIP SEED. 

extra. | Just received and for sale at the New England Agricul- 
The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at | tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar- 

the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, | ket street, 

Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 500 lbs. TURNIP SEED, of the growth of 1841. 





Monday, 27| 60 | 64 | 60 N. W. 
Tuesday, 28 40 71 66 | Ss. W. 
Wednesday, 29 64 73 64 S. 
Thursday, 30} 48 64 52 E. 
Friday, 1 87 56 49 | N. W. 
Saturday, 2 35 50 48 E. 
Sunday, 3] 61 | 48 | 42 | E. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | July 14. JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


OCT. 6, 1841. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WANTS OF MAN, 
BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long.’ 


Goldsmith’s Hermit. 


“ Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long.” 

Tis not with me exactly so— 
But ‘ts so in the song. 

My wants are many, and if told 
Would muster many a score ; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 
[ still should long for more. 


What first | want is daily bread, 
And canvass-hacks* and wine ; 
And all the realms of nature spread 
3efore me when I dine.— 
Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to quell, 
With four choice cooks from France besides, 
To dress my dinner well. 


What next I want at heavy cost, 
Is elegant attire ; 

Black sable furs for winter's frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 

And Cashmere shaw!s and Brussels lace 
My bosum’s front to deck— 

And diamond rings my hands to grace ; 
And rubies for my neck, 


And then T want a mansion fair, 
A dwelling house in style, 

Four stories high, for wholesome air, 
A massive marble pile : 

With halls for banquets and for balls, 
All furnished rich and fine ; 

With stabled studs in fifty stalls 
And cellars for my wine ;— 


I want 2 garden and 2 park 
My dwelling to surround, 

A thousand acres, (bless the mark) 
With walls encompass’d round, 

Where flocks may range and herds may low, 
And kids and lambkins play— f 

And flowers and fruits commingl’d grow, 
All Eden to display. 


I want, when summer's foliage falls, 
And autumn strips the trees, 

A house within the city’s walls 
For comfort and for ease— 

But here as space is somewhat scant 
And acres rather rare, 

My house in Town I only want 
tro occupy a Square, 





I want a Steward, Butler, Cooks, 
A Coachman, Footman, Grooms ; 
A library of well bound books, 
And picture-garnished rooms, 
Corregios, Magdalen, and Night, 
The Matron of the chair: 
Guido's fleet coursers in their flight, 
And Claudes at least a pair. 


I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins and gems ; 

A printing press for private use 
Of itty thousand ems, 

And plants and minerals and shells, 
Worms, insects, fishes, birds ; 

And every beast on earth that dwells 
In solitude or herds, 


I want a board of burnished plate, 
Of silver and of gold, 

Tureens of twenty pounds in weight 
With sculpture’s richest mould; 
Plateaus with chandeliers and lamps, 

Plates, dishes all the same: 
And porce!ain vases with the stamps 
Of Sevres, Angouleme. 


And maples of fair glossy stain 
Must form my chamber doors, 

And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover all my floors; 


on: 








*A species of wild duck, highly prized by epicures, 





———— — ———————— —a 





My walls with tapestry bedecked 
Must never be outdone ; 
’ And damask curtains must protect 
Their colors from the sun, 


And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought ; 
And sandal wood and bamboo-cane 
For chairs and tables bought; 

On all the mantel-pieces, clocks 
Of thrice gilt bronze must stand, 

And screens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger’s hand. 


I want—(who does not want ?)- a wife, 
Affectionate and fair ; 

To solace all the woes of life, 
And ail its joys to share. 

Of temper sweet—of yielding will, 
Of firm yet placid mind ; 

With all my faults to love me still, 
With sentiment refined, 


And as Time’s car incessant runs, 
And fortune fills my store, 

I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score. 

I want (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave ?) 

That all the girls be chaste and fair-~- 
The boys all wise and brave. 


And when my bosom’s darling sings 
With melody divine, 

A i harp of many strings 
Must with her voice combine. 

A piano, exquisitely wrought, 
Must open stand, apart ; 

That all my daughters may be taught 
To win the stranger’s heart. 


My wife and daughters will desire 
lasfreshenenns from perfumes, 
Cosmetics for the skin require, 
And artificial blooms. 
The Civet, fragrance shall dispense 
And treasur’d sweets return : 
Cologne revive the flagging sense, 
And smoking amber burn. 


And when, at night my weary head 
Begins to droop and dose. 

A southern chamber holds my bed 
For nature’s soft repose : 

With blankets, counterpanes and sheet ; 
Mattress and bed of down 

And comfortables for my feet : 
And pillows for my crown. 


I want a warm and faithful friend 
To cheer the adverse hour: 

Who ne’er to flattery will descend 
Nor bend the knee to power ; 

A friend to chide me when [’m wrong, 
My inmost soul! to see ; 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him, as his for me. 


I want a kind and tender heart, 
For others wants to feel ; 

A soul secure froin Fortune’s dart, 
And bosom arm’d with steel, 

To bear divine chastisement’s rod ; 
And mingling in my plan, 

Submission to the will of God 
With Charity to Man. 


I want a keen, observing eye ; 
An ever listening ear, 

The truth through all disguise to spy, 
And wisdom’s voice to hear ; 

A tongue to speak at virtue’s need 
In Heaven’s sublimest strain ; 

And lips, the cause of Man to plead, 
And never plead in vain. 


I want uninterrupted health 
Throughout my long career; 

And streams of never failing wealth 
To scatter far and near, 

The destitute to clothe and feed 
Free bounty to bestow ; 

Supply the helpless orphan’s need 
And sooth the widow’s wo. 





I want the genius to conceive, 
The talents to unfold 
Designs, the vicious to retrieve ; 
The virtuous to uphold ; 
Inventive power, combining skill; 
A persevering soul, 
Of human hearts to mould the will, 
And reach from Pole to Pole. 


1 want the seals of power and place, 
The ensigns of command ; 

Charged by the People’s unbought grace, 
To rule my native Land— 

Nor crown, nor sceptre would I ask, 
But from my — will, 

By day, by night, to Py the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 


I want the voice of honest praise 
To foliow me behind ; 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of human kind, 

That after ages as they rise 
Exulting may proclaim 

In choral union to the skies 
Their blessings on my name. 


These are the wants of morta] man, 
I cannot want them long— 

For life itself is but a span 
And earthly bliss a song, 

My last great want absorbing all 
Is, when beneath the sod, 

And summon’d to my fina! call ; 
The mercy of my God. 


And oh! while circles in my veins 
Of life the purple stream; 

And yet a fragment small remains 
Of nature’s transient dream ; 

My soul, in humble hope unscar’d 
Forget not thou to pray, 

That this thy want may be prepared 
To meet the judgment day. 

WasnincaTon, 14th June, 1840. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 


1000 Howard’s Patent Cast} 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common _ do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.) 300 “ atent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ — do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 ‘“ Vegetable Cutters. 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 








DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price «! 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 
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